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A DEFINITE CHRISTIAN FAITH DESIRABLE AND 
POSSIBLE. 


‘“Wuat advantage, then, hath the Jew?” was a question once 
asked and answered by St. Paul. In the providence of God, 
through the unfolding of his purposes, it had become necessary to 
show, that certain advantages, which had been claimed for the chil- 
dren of Abraham, had been claimed without sufficient reason. 
The profit of Judaism had been misstated, if not overstated. It 
was not a substitute for righteousness, it was mot a passport which 
might never be refused at the door of heaven. It had happened 
to St. Paul, beyond any man of his time, to bring this truth into 
the light; and for this reason, and to counteract a misapprehension 
which might arise, he was the more anxious to display the real 
benefit of the Jewish religion, the advantage of the Jew over the 
Gentile, and in more than one place has eloquently done this. 
A similar process has been going forward with reference to the 
gospel during these last years : some misapprehensions of its claims 
and methods have been met and set right; and so it has become 
a question for the times, ‘‘ What advantage, then, hath the Chris- 
tian?” —“Ts Christianity only religion in general, or is it a very 
specific, definite form of religion? Are there any convictions, 
privileges, hopes, which are eminently and exclusively Christian ?”’ 
Perhaps, at some future time, we may offer some answers to these 


questions. We wish at present to call attention to a prevailing 
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indefiniteness of religious conception, and to show, if we can, that 
this indefiniteness is not unavoidable. 

Christianity is believed in a general way, understood in a 
general way, and made use of in a general way. For many 
persons, the faith to which our altars are consecrated, and in the 
name of which we assemble from Sunday to Sunday, has no precise 
meaning; no plain, unmistakable marks by which it can be dis- 
tinguished from any and every other form of human belief. 
Vagueness is acquiesced in by a multitude, as the inevitable con- 
dition of the mind, directly it approaches the subject of religion. If 
we were to go about, and propose to one and another the question, 
‘“‘What is Christianity?” the collection of answers would be a 
very curious one, and not the least noteworthy circumstance would 
be the entire want, in many cases, of any thing deserving to be 
called an answer, any thing sufficiently precise and tangible to 
be styled so much as an opinion. Here is one who would tell 
us that “Christianity is being good and doing good,” —a very 
general account even of goodness, and no account whatever of 
Christianity. Here is another who says that ‘“ Christianity is 
loving God and man,” —a glorious summary of law, but not spe- 
cially an account of the gospel. The name Christianity is often 
applied to any ideas, vague or distinct, upon religious subjects, 
which one may chance to hold, whether by inheritance or in any 
other way, so that we virtually take such religion as we have, and, 
without any enlargement or renovation, call it the gospel. 

It is not difficult to see how well-meaning minds have been led 
into this vagueness. It is easy to find excuses for it. It is but 
the inevitable re-action of the human mind against an exaggerated 
precision and an over-minuteness of detail in religious opinion. 
The points of doctrine were sharpened and sharpened, until only 
the microscopic vision of the scientific theologian could see them, 
and they vanished from the sight of ordinary men. For example, 
the time has been when the precise view to be entertained of the 
Lord’s Supper was literally a matter of life and death, deemed so 
essential that men perilled their lives voluntarily, altogether gra- 
tuitously, for the sake of promulgating certain opinions about it, 
when only here and there a man singularly in advance of his age 
deemed it safe that persons who were commonly esteemed error- 
ists upon this point should be permitted to live. On the 6th 
of July, 1415, John Huss of Prague was burned at the stake, 
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chiefly because he insisted, that, contrary to the practice of the 
Ronrish Church, the cup of communion as well as the bread 
should be given to the laity. Henry VIII. of England, a pre- 
tended reformer, Romish in almost every point, save in the desire 
and determination to be his own Pope, persecuted to the death 
many who denied Transubstantiation, and in one instance sum- 
moned an assembly of his magnates to listen to a discussion, as 
he was pleased to style it, between himself and one Lambert, a 
heretic, about this subject of Christian communion; a discussion 
followed by a barbarous slaughter of the poor innovator in Smith- 
field, that Aceldama of England. Our rulers no longer discuss 
nice theological points, nor, we may add, burn their unhappy 
antagonists at the stake. These instances illustrate the exagge- 
rated importance that was once attached to what are reckoned, 
amongst us at least, the minor and unessential points of belief. 
They contrast strikingly with words lately spoken by a leading 
Catholic prelate in our land. ‘It is a land,” said he, “of 
religious freedom and equality ; and I hope that in this respect it 
shall remain just what it is now to the remotest posterity.” Now, 
in parting with dogmatism, discipline, and exclusiveness in their 
extremes and their pettinesses, set free from painfully and need- 
lessly exacting schoolmasters, it is but natural that in many cases 
there should be a loss of a really distinct, tangible, and available 
conception of Christianity. 

There is in many quarters a morbid and excessive craving for 
broad statements of religion; statements broad enough to include 
all religions, and to bring within the fold of Christ all who have 
the least of the natural sentiment of piety, and recognize aught 
higher and holier than man. But surely the largest and divinest 
charity cannot ask us to tamper so with the truth, and to make 
light of the greatest convictions and experiences of the human 
soul. If we are endeavoring to tell what Christianity is, we have 
no right indeed to make our account of it less broad than it is 
made by Christ and his apostles; neither are we at liberty to 
expand it into the utterly indefinite and illimitable. If we may 
be permitted considerable freedom in enlarging the circumference, 
we must still bear in mind that a circumference always supposes 
a centre, a fixed point. ‘‘ Scriptural doctrine” was the old 
watchword, and it is a good watchword still, the positive unfoldings 
of Scripture, let them contain what they will, or exclude what they 
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will. Though compelled by no outward pressure, we may yet keep 
steadily before our minds and hearts the grand principles of the 
gospel, its foundation-principles, the solid basement upon which 
its structures have thus far been raised; the truths, the facts, all 
the elements of power, by means of which it has thus far done, and 
must ever continue to do, its work in the world. Christianity has 
again and again been crucified between the two thieves Super- 
stition and Indifference, and is about equally disregarded by 
the worshipper of saints and by the refined Deist. In Christ 
Church, Canterbury, there stood, in Catholic days, three altars, 
one consecrated to our Blessed Lord; another to the Virgin 
Mary; and the third to St. Thomas a Becket, once Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and reckoned a holy martyr, having been assassinated 
at the instigation of Henry II., it was believed, for his uncom- 
fortable zeal in maintaining the prerogatives of the church, or, as 
the Catholics claim, for his advocacy of popular rights. In one 
year there was offered at the altar of Christ about £3, at the altar of 
the Virgin Mary about £63, and at the altar of St. Thomas about 
£832. The next year there was offered at Christ’s altar nothing, 
at the altar of the Virgin about £4, and at the altar of St. 
Thomas £954; the sums increasing in inverse proportion to the 
glory and greatness of the object of worship. How striking a 
commentary upon the words of Jesus, ‘ The disciple is not above 
his master”! So men fasten upon some single point, some isolated 
doctrine of Christianity ; and, in their exclusive devotion to it, they 
lose sight of the great body of Christian wisdom. They say 
that the gospel is this or it is that, when it is both this and that, 
and a great deal more. And then, on the other hand, there come 
those who reject these narrow definitions, and are so offended by 
what seems to them a contracted bigotry, that they will have no 
definitions at all, nothing definite; no account of, no answer for, 
the faith that is in them; nothing beyond what any Jew might 
have said, ages ago; scarcely any thing which goes beyond a natu- 
ral reverence and conscientiousness, which, under some better or 
worse form, are almost as widely spread as the race of men. 
Between these extremes we may have at once a fulness and a 
breadth of Christian statement. 

But it may seem to some rather a hopeless matter, a very dis- 
couraging task, to endeavor to write articles of faith amidst the 
endless perplexities of a sectarian Christendom ; hopeless to aim at 
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any thing beyond generalities, which, as experience shows, may be 
interpreted to mean any thing, every thing, nothing. Christianity 
has been, more or less, in controversy almost from the beginning. 
It was by no means exempt from this condition even during those 
days when the unity of the church was comparatively unbroken, 
but when, after all, men rather agreed in believing the church 
than in believing distinctly what the church taught. How, then, 
can we have much that is definite, unless we join ourselves to this 
or the other leader, and become sectarian? How, at all events, 
can an unlearned man hope to find his way through the intricacies 
and contradictions of theology? Some such considerations as 
these exercise a very powerful influence upon the younger minds 
of our day; and, unless they can be met and outweighed, all depth 
and strength of Christian conviction will be at an end. We are, 
it is to be feared, poor and puny children, in this respect, of most 
worthy fathers; quite unfit to bear up, as they bore up, the ark of 
God in the world. Very summarily, and in an indolent or at best 
an indifferent temper, have multitudes come to the conclusion that 
there is nothing specific to be known about Christianity ; that ‘ to 
do unto others as we would that others should do unto us,” or some 
such morality, is the beginning, middle, and end of the whole 
matter. 

Now, it is hardly credible that all who have outgrown the 
authority of Rome and Protestant dogmatism are for ever doomed 
to such vagueness. Indeed, if it be so, and if Christianity be at 
all what has commonly been believed, such a condition of things 
would be a strong argument in favor of Romish authority and 
Protestant dogmatism. If we need authorized expounders of 
revelation, it is fair to suppose that we have them. If the gospel 
becomes in our hands only natural religion, it is most likely that 
we need guidance in the interpretation thereof. But ought we 
not rather to say that Protestant Christianity has not yet realized 
its strength, or gained the use of its weapons? The Reformed 
Church has not yet passed out of its childhood, and learned that it 
can go alone. It heeds too much the warnings and discourage- 
ments of its old tutors and governors, who have no adequate faith 
either in the Scriptures or in the Spirit that writes their living 
truths upon our hearts. Since the Bible was put into the mother- 
tongues of the various Christian nations, we have but just had 
time to learn to read and understand it; and when the Protestant 
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world shall have brought together and compared its various 
opinions, when merely verbal differences shall have been separated 
from real differences, and essentials thoroughly distinguished from 
non-essentials, there will be found, we are more and more per- 
suaded, a substantial agreement, in comparison with which differ- 
ences that may still be noticed will seem trifling indeed. We 
must not too easily credit the friends of tradition, when they tell us 
that the Bible keeps its blessed secrets fast locked, and will not 
yield them up save to consecrated priests. Perhaps they are not 
the best judges. Perhaps the Bible will tell us, too, all that it has 
told them; it may be also something larger and deeper. It may 
not dogmatize upon minor points; it may not make as much 
account of the forms of truths as of the truths themselves ; but it 
does teach, very plainly, great lessons of religion, which whoso 
believeth with all his heart shall not die eternally. 

The insufficiency of the Scriptures, and the inadequacy of 
private judgment to interpret them, are sustained by an appeal 
to a few cases of wild or reckless interpretation, which common 
sense at once rejects; or by the gratuitous assumption, that, if we 
cannot find this or the other matter of inference, we are incom- 
petent readers. Now, there are two prominent reasons why a 
plain man need not be in the least discouraged from efforts to 
secure a definite, adequate, and tangible conception of Chris- 
tianity. The first is, that the difficulty, whatever it may be, is 
not to be relieved merely by an increase of learning. True scho- 
larship is fitted, no doubt, to enlarge the mind; but mere learning 
quite as often makes one a more ingenious disputant, and is, for 
the most part, so foreclosed and committed, that truth gains 
little. And, again, the unlearned may derive infinite encourage- 
ment from the great and crowning consideration, that all the vital 
distinctive lessons of Scripture are interpreted and commended to 
us through the experience of the heart, which alone believeth 
unto righteousness. Let it be that the minds of men differ, yet 
God fashioneth their hearts alike; and the Scriptures yield up 
one and the same secret of the Lord to every trusting, fearing, 
loving, growing heart. Let us emphasize this great doctrine. 
Every essential element in Christianity, fact, truth, promise, 
will, sooner or later, commend itself to you, as what you impera- 
tively need, — what you can in nowise dispense with. These 
experienced truths are what the sects are really contending for, 
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and what the really earnest men who made the old creeds would 
have us hold fast upon peril of our souls. They did not really 
mean that the mind must cling to certain opinions, or be punished 
for its obstinacy. They meant that certain spiritual or moral 
experiences, which these opinions represent or speak to, are the 
only healthful and safe experiences for a human being; and, if 
they had only aimed to help men to find these lessons in the 
Scriptures, urging the edification which they had ever afforded, 
they had done well. The grand evidence for the truth of Chris- 
tianity is found in its successful appeal to the hearts of men; in 
the wants which it at once discloses and satisfies. Dr. Chalmers 
used to call it the portable evidence for our faith; not the great 
library, which must be kept in one place, and can only be ex- 
plored by scholars; but the Word, which is very nigh unto us. 
The truths of revelation can be translated into the heart’s life; 
and therefore, with the human aids which are providentially fur- 
nished, and under the blessing of the Divine Spirit, they can be 
gathered from the sacred page. We can gather that which is 
unspeakably significant. We can live anew in these convictions, 
and with that spiritual enlargement which made the first days of 
the gospel so memorable, not for great discoveries in philosophy, 
or science, or the arts“but for the mighty impetus given then to 
our moral and religious being, the flood of pure heavenly light 
poured in upon the world. What was it that so wrought in 
men, fashioned just as we are, encompassed just as we are, 
fearful and selfish by nature just as we are? Not something 
which can be found only by the wise and mighty: few such were 
called. Not something dependent upon a creed: they had none. 
Not something dependent upon a minute and critical knowledge 
of all parts of Scripture, with the just inferences therefrom: 
many of them had received only oral instruction, and the whole 
of Scripture was not then written,— yet truth, which they heartily 
accepted as divine; which made men and saints and martyrs of 
them; truth, which changed the course of the world, and silently, 
yet surely, enthroned itself above principalities and powers. What 
was it? Could the world only know it now! May some gleams 
of reviving light reward our faithful search, and ensure for us a 
communion with the Father, by the Son, through the Holy 
Spirit! R. E. 











PROVIDENCE. 
A SERMON, BY REV. HASBROUCK DAVIS. 


Jos xiii. 15: “* Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him; but I will maintain my own 
ways before him.” 


THAT God cares for his universe is a great and a happy truth. 
The limits of human power are so definitely assigned and fenced 
in by such impassable boundaries, that every time we are com- 
pelled to experience this fact, which is every time we think or act, 
it is tranquilizing to believe that God provides for that which we 
cannot reach. Giod’s Providence is the law of the universe; 
a truth that is as comprehensively as beautifully expressed in the 
fifth chapter of Matthew, —a form of expression which already 
runs far beyond the extremest grasp of actual faith. Everybody 
delights to read those verses, and nobody sincerely believes them. 
The arena of power is contested by many forces. On the one 
side, human freedom claims a certain territory, as inalienably its 
own; on another side, the established laws, which have been 
recognized as far back as human experience extends, refuse to 
resign their course, or to permit*an interference; on still another, 
chance and accident claim a little footing, at least in human 
faith; and so the Providence of God is crowded off from the 
arena, or holds its little territory with a various success, being 
permitted a voice where others cannot or will not exercise their 
power. It is used to explain events that cannot be otherwise 
explained, and facts that go begging for a cause. When a pes- 
tilence falls upon a land, or famine devours its substance, we ask, 
as the Jews did, ‘‘ What have we done, that God should visit us 
in this way?” A sickness in England was referred by a writer 
of the Established’ Church to the passage of the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Bill; and every individual life, tinged with a partial but 
beautiful faith in Providence, seems to have passed through 
periods which led nearer to the presence of God, where its sails 
caught the winds of that heavenly influence. The petty super- 
stitions of men are the evidence how great the power of faith would 
be in the human soul, if it were sound and healthy, not partial 
and diseased. The isolated events that are referred to God’s 
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power, the signs by which he seems to foretoken the purposes of 
his wisdom and his intentions toward us, often produce upon life 
an effect proportionate to the source from which they are believed 
to come; and it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that God 
should so appeal to man, and influence life. 

The readiness everywhere to refer strange events to supernatu- 
ral influences is a natural offset to that feeling which excludes the 
divine from the commonplace events of life, and expects that, wher- 
ever it appears, the result will be something startling and unusual. 
When we reason in this way, we do not remember that the very 
nature we are so much accustomed to is the presence of God, as 
it is familiarized to us. Devout faith does not require novelty 
nor supernaturalism to excite it. We are so utterly ignorant of 
what is law and what is not, that it would be a fatal mistake to 
suffer that uncertainty to encroach upon the domain of religion. 
Our faith in order is too strong for the exceptions. The philoso- 
pher who stands away from the world, and looks into the heavens 
at evening; who watches the slow and majestical movements of 
that mighty mechanism, which obeys its laws undeviatingly, and 
performs its office with such unerring accuracy, falls into a state 
of wrapt admiration and reverence, which makes the world seem 
petty when he comes back to it again. But it was not necessary 
to go into space to find the Deity. Religion does not dwell 
throned in the harmony of worlds. A devout heart carries with 
it into the abyss those sentiments that are grander than the uni- 
verse, but which would have been as lovely if no wings of science 
had borne it in its unwearied flight through the works of its Crea- 
tor. It does not go to seek them there; for they lie within the 
soul, which is their proper home. The faith that knows so little 
of the modes of divine action, or of what we call science, that it 
can believe that it receives supernatural warnings and suggestions, 
or that events are ordered with an especial reference to its own 
condition and wants, is not so entirely unjustifiable as the creation 
of religion out of knowledge alone. Emotion is the warp, without 
which there is no substantial fabric, and upon which life and expe- 
rience will interweave their many colors. It is the organ of the 
divine communion ; the vision with which we look into the spiritual 
world. By power of it we are sensible of the omnipresence. It 
is the portal of the soul through which God enters: the charm 
that opens it, few only possess, or at times only. It isa word that 
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all nature is uttering, and all life; but it is drowned in the din 
of care, or unheeded in the love of the world. 

Men seek without them an experience that the universe cannot 
supply; and the soul goes forth to find the tokens of God’s pre- 
sence, love, and providence, as if the tokens within itself were not 
the most complete and satisfactory it can possess. 

I. Let the soul, then, rather forget all that is not itself; the 
world, and all that belongs to it; and question itself as to what 
faith it ought to exercise in regard to God’s relation to it. Let 
man find within himself the principles that are to be woven into 
law, and the postulates that are to build up the whole system of his 
creed. 

I know that I am scarcely any thing further. If I return a 
very little way up the past, I arrive at a period when I had no 
being; and, in a little while in the future, I shall, for this world, 
be no more. Very limited, indeed, is the field of our powers; 
and, with every exercise of thought, there seems to be asserted 
at once man’s inability, and the being, presence, and efficiency 
of the Infinite. The complexity of my own nature is an unutter- 
able mystery; and I need not step beyond my brain and heart 
for my instruction. The falling water sets in motion a machine, 
which seems to unite in itself many powers of the muscular sys- 
tem. It plucks the wires with its iron fingers; it breaks, it 
bends, it points, it places them: but it cannot think; it cannot 
ask itself why and how it is, nor wonder where those powers 
are vested which it cannot exercise itself. Perfect in itself, it 
feels no wants or limitations, no purpose in itself unaccomplished, 
no wish to be fulfilled. The soul would not be a soul, if it were 
like this; if it did not, with the consciousness of its existence, 
awake to a consciousness of its imperfection; if it did not find in 
itself a dim and shadowy likeness of an ideal nature, as the 
waving branches and the floating clouds repeat themselves on the 
walls of a darkened chamber, and, by an almost magic process, 
reveal a world we cannot see. 

From that consciousness of being we cannot remove the pre- 
sence and sustaining power of God, more than we can draw the 
heart’s blood from the system, without the destruction of animal 
life. If we know ourselves, we are for ever leaning upon God; 
and we cease to be, as far as regards the soul, when we worship 
a God that was, but is no longer; who has left us to the mercy 
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of a soulless law, and the slaves of an iron-hearted and unsympa- 
thizing necessity. Weare free! The consciousness of that is the 
very kernel of life within us. If there is any thing which is, 
alone and of itself, the personality, it is the assurance that ours 
is the right and power to act as we will; but not against Pro- 
vidence! There is the limit. And when the fulness of your life 
is greatest, and the consciousness of power the most exalted, you 
must believe that narrow walls are on your right hand and on 
your left, which point in one direction far into infinity; a way 
that you may follow freely and swiftly; or, if your inclinations 
do not lead you there, you may dash your limbs against the stones 
with no effect, but wounds and torture to yourself. Such is the 
omnipresence of God, opening toward goodness with light and en- 
couragement, but meeting with adamant all efforts to retard his 
counsels. The good Providence of God takes care for the moral 
universe; and that so jealously and watchfully, that neither ty- 
rant nor slave can infringe its order, nor break its peace. 

It is out of this inward sense that true Christian faith must 
for ever flow. Let us not trust to a world which we cannot un- 
derstand, where so much darkness and mystery disputes our right 
to cherish our faith and hope; but come to the soul, where all is 
bright already, or can be made so. If each individual has been 
formed for a distinctive purpose, we shall find within us the adap- 
tations to the end. The first law of all being is to be what God 
appointed you to be, and to let your powers themselves define 
the course of your action. God asks no more of you than this; 
and you know, that, in the accomplishment of that purpose, you 
shall receive the support of a Creator who “ fainteth not, neither 
is weary.” ‘The world was made for man, not man for the 
world; and it cannot trammel, for a single moment, the powers of 
a soul that is at one with God. 

I do not over-estimate human freedom: in certain respects it 
has all the power of omnipotence, because God is on its side; nor 
do I forget how much there is of darkness and mystery in the 
world, and how strong are the forces against which goodness must 
often struggle in vain, and the wrongs which often blot the earth, 
and seem to cry out against the Providence of God. I do not 
forget that life is transient, and that it often goes out in pain; 
and that all the powers of man cannot lift the curtain, nor read a 
single sentence of its destiny, nor take a single drop from the cup 
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of human suffering. But are these incompatible with Provi- 
dence? Does the world teach the reality of heaven, only by the 
great darkness of its present constitution? Does the earth offer 
no fit dwelling-place for its Creator? Does its course manifest a 
lawlessness which awaits its adjustment in the future? 

Put these questions to the soul, and they will find their solu- 
tion. The answer will be, that there is not for the soul an evil 
which does not lie in its own will. The darkest side of life 
comes round to gleam, at last, in the serene light of a perfect 
religious faith. Slavery and war are curses to the wills from 
which they sprang ; in “‘ the great year of Providence,”’ the world 
is blessed by them. It is not pain, it is not death, that curses 
man: they are but as idle winds to the soul that has wrapped 
itself in the garment of its faith. In some sense they are bless- 
ings; and, in a sound, healthy, and hearty sense, no illusive, 
meaningless paradox. Good and evil are relative terms; cha- 
racterless in themselves, but one thing or the other according to 
the nature to which they come. There is nothing that we call a 
good which may not be converted into a curse (that is, nothing 
that is providential or external, and not of the soul); nor is there 
an evil of that nature which is not thoroughly a good. Chris- 
tianity seeks in vain, throughout the whole universe, for an evil 
which owes its origin to Providence. Plenty of them there are 
which come from mankind, from its depravity, from its moral 
obtuseness; and they may entail disease, or carry suffering be- 
yond themselves; but not an influence comes to the soul from its 
Creator which is not all light and happiness. 

In this way the mystery of the universe is explained, and it 
can be in no other. No one who believes in God has not often 
wondered and asked himself, how it could be that God should be 
the author of wrong, and why it is that Omnipotence should not 
have made of earth a paradise. A thousand keys to this enigma 
have been offered. It has been supposed that the world was crea- 
ted by a subordinate being, not by the Infinite himself. It has 
been supposed that two powers are constantly struggling in it for 
the mastery ; but the myth of Hebrew tradition points the way 
to the true explanation, by referring whatever is out of the way 
in the universe, not to God, but to man. To true faith the earth 
has lost none of its pristine beauty. The centuries that have 
swept over it have left it as fair as in the first morning of its 
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creation. It is man that has changed; and the human soul is 
not what it once was. The same heavens are above us, and the 
same stars. The same earth is beautiful beneath, as when the 


“Trees laden with fairest fruit, 
Blossoms and fruits, at once of golden hue, 
Appeared ; with gay enamelled colors mixed, 
On which the sun, more glad, impressed his beams, 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
When God hath showered the eerth.” 


But the soul is not so fair as the earth it inhabits. The course 
of Providence is manifested in a nature that is as lovely as in the 
first moment of time. Nothing could we change there to advan- 
tage; nothing could we ask with modesty. But man’s faith is 
not primeval; his trust is not child-like: envy, ambition, malig- 
nity, avarice, have cast upon the soul the shadow which darkens 
over the universe. These have added anguish to sickness, and 
made the grave revolting, and shed their venom over social life, 
and disturbed the peace of states, and robbed the soul of its faith 
in Providence. But the heavens are not less clear, because the 
ruffled waters give back a broken reflection; and the agitation of 
the human soul is no indication that the course of Providence ig 
not as constant, as serene, and as mighty, as ever. Over the 
whole belt of earth the midnight sky looks down on, it is only 
here and there its stars find a placid surface where their image is 
repeated; and, in the pettiness of men, few souls are there into 
which that sleepless watcher comes, and finds a tranquil nature 
that is looking for his presence. They are too busy to think of 
that, too wrapped up in the world; and the charmed hours come 
and go, and leave them in their darkness. 

But the soul is good and loves goodness by nature. It believes 
in God without will or wish or logic, and trusts so far as it 
believes. Could it stand apart from all other existence, it would, 
by a natural process, limit all power to two sources, — itself and 
God; and then its faith in Providence would come to it as natu- 
rally as spring follows winter, and it would be as complete as 
natural. It can still return into itself, to confirm that faith by ear- 
nest meditation. Every effort to be by itself singular and indi- 
vidual brings into sharper opposition the limits of its power, and 
teaches it where it can walk alone, and where it must lean upon 
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God: therefore, singularly enough, the greater man’s self-relianee, 
the greater his reliance upon God. The want of self-reliance makes 
him dependant upon the world; its possession unites him with the 
world, in a common dependence upon God; and, by a holy ordi- 
nance, these great duties of manhood, apparently so contradictory, 
are blended together, and found to exist in perfection, only in con- 
nection with each other. 

II. Let us now turn to the other and more common source of 
trust in divine Providence; the existence of God as it is disclosed 
in the world, or in that which is not ourselves. The insuffi- 
cient strength of man compels him to find in the attributes of 
God the assurances of his continued providential care; and, 
though the ideas of the divine nature, which we gather up, either 
from our own souls or from the outward world, must always be 
partial, and perhaps untrue, it is certainly a ground of faith that 
the order of nature is so constant, its laws unvarying, and that 
the wants of man are met with unfailing certainty. 

The religious element of the soul would remain the same: its 
testimony of the being and care of God would not come short of 
its present perfection, if the universe were chaos and confusion, 
and its forces directed with a cruelty that is hostile to the best 
interests of man. But it is a confirmation of faith to find the 
whole universe uniting its testimonials to the evidence within us 
of a wise and paternal oversight, — to find that the more we know 
of nature, the more is the foundation of our religious faith strength- 
ened; that the apparent exceptions to the rule of goodness range 
themselves one by one under the universal principle, and every 
new acquisition of knowledge justifies the humble faith that dwells 
in the darkness of the most unenlightened mind; that the world 
without, as well as the world within, acknowledges a Power wise 
and careful, and a Providence that fainteth not, neither is weary ; 
and, with a perfection that never comes short of its purpose, star- 
tles us wherever we trace the course of its action with the mani- 
festations of that presence in the remotest parts of the universe. 

The matter that is of itself inert and helpless assumes forms 
that are the representations of ideas, and through which it sets 
forth the beauty and wisdom that dwell in the Creator’s mind. 
What it has is not its own. In unconsciousness it moves, sepa- 
rates into its original elements, and unites in other forms, to serve 
wise purposes which ef itself it never could have devised. Thus 
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the Providence which formed man to dwell upon the earth laid up 
for all time, by the processes of nature, his stores of fuel in the 
caverns of the mountains, and forms every year the harvests of 
grain and ice and snow, to meet his requisitions; and, even when 
that flow of life pulses into a higher scale, it still involuntarily 
contributes to the use of man, and forms a pyramid whose apex 
is the human reason, and whose builder is God. 

We are so closely connected with that outer world, that, with 
every evidence of its dependence, our own is brought home to us; 
and the careful provision for its harmonious continuance, and the 
adequate oversight that keeps it from destruction, throw light 
upon the character of Him who is the Creator of the soul as well 
as the world. It is the same God that is over all. In our depen- 
dence upon him, we are at one with the universe; and not an atom 
that is floating in remotest space, with which we are not kindred. 
Wherever there is being, from the lowest inertness to the highest 
reason, there is Providence; present alike in small and great; 
required alike to explain the pettiest change and the most ma- 
jestic movement. The expansive spirit of piety, as it grows within 
itself, and feels more and more the greatness of God, is bound by 
closer affinities with the world, which is, like itself, dependant. 

Wherever we turn, we are admonished of Providence. The soul 
tells us of God; the world would return into chaos without God ; 
thought flies away from God, and bears him within itself. It is 
a happiness to believe that such an omnipresent and irresistible 
power is identical with goodness; that the soul knows it by in- 
stinct, and the universe sets its seal of assent upon the conviction ; 
that Christ also bade us confide in Him who does not forget, in 
the cares of the universe, the interest of every soul, but who 
provides for every creature with unremitting vigilance. 

I have said that man’s faith in God’s Providence ought to spring 
up within his own soul ; it is a part of the soul’s wholeness, and 
nature is incomplete without it; it is therefore perfect at once, 
and is more liable to suffer from the increase of knowledge than 
to be confirmed by it. We do not believe in Providence, except 
superstitiously ; and love to refer to it matters which we cannot 
explain, rather than the common occurrences which have lost their 
strangeness from our familiarity. But Providence extends over 
all moments alike, and connects itself with all events, no matter 
how insignificant. It is for man to wait constantly for these 
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manifestations; and, by power of his own reverence, to find them 
where he would otherwise have sought in vain. Providence, that 
is distant from coldness and doubt, surrounds a reverent spirit, 
justifies its faith, and makes its life unclouded by mystery, and 
its immortal future undisturbed by uncertainty. 


SABBATH IN THE VALLEY. 


Tue sabbath dawns; its holy light 
Streams o’er the hills afar; 

The sun breaks forth in pristine might, 
And fades the morning star. 


Peace breathes around: the calm of Heaven 
Has fallen to earth once more; 

Another day God’s love has given 
From his exhaustless store, — 


Cool, calm, and bright; as pure, as fair, 
As when through Eden’s bowers 

Strayed the first sinless, happy pair, 
And lived their golden hours. 


Each moment comes with some new gift 
From Heaven’s all-bounteous ways ; 

Each moment should my spirit lift 
Some note of grateful praise. 


Arouse thee! shake the load of care 
Off from thy burdened soul! 

’Tis Christ’s own day, his cross is here, 
Here is thy weekly goal. 


Thy weekly goal! alas, how few 

' Affections cluster there, — 

Where themes of love, for ever new, 
Should make each breath a prayer! 


Great God! whose spirit once did move 
O’er chaos’ formless deep, 

And beauty, order, life, and love 
Sprang from its mystic sweep, — 
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Oh! breathe upon this troubled heart ; 
Command the light to shine ; 

Bid doubting shadows all depart ; 
Subdue my will to thine. 


Then shall my waiting spirit find 
New fellowships above ; 
And thou my wandering heart shalt bind 
Fast to thy throne of love. 
E. N. N. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY LIFE. 


MY HOME. 


As I look back from mature life upon my childhood, I perceive 
that the formation of my character was determined, to a consider- 
able extent, by the influence of the wild and beautiful scenery 
amid which my early boyhood was passed. Many years have 
gone by since I last saw the little village in which I was born; 
but every feature of it is still fresh in my remembrance. It rises 
before me as I write, and my childish feet are once more tripping 
along the old paths. We had no public buildings except the 
meeting-house and the school-house, which, I used to think, were 
wonderfully imposing. I am sorry to know now that an archi- 
tect would sneer at them. There are few such meeting-houses 
now; more elegant edifices have taken their place. The square 
pews, the lofty gallery, the wine-glass pulpit, and its sounding- 
board, are gone. How I wondered if the minister was not dizzy; 
and, if he was, if he would not have to end his sermon immediately ! 
But he always preached out his hour twice every Sunday. 

Our village consisted of about a dozen houses, a blacksmith’s 
shop, two stores, a school-house, and a meeting-house. Its single 
street was not very crowded; for these buildings were scattered 
for half a mile along a wide and rough road, which passed over 
one of the high, but gently sloping, hills that abound in the 
mountainous parts of New England. Our neighbors were 
mostly farmers; quiet, kind, and stern people, well worthy of 
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their Puritan ancestors. Some of them I remember now; but 
they have gone to seek a better country. 

My own home was far up on the hill-side, commanding a wide 
view of the surrounding country. The house was old, and seemed 
just ready to fall. In the storms of winter, the winds came 
through the crevices, to moan dismally up and down the entries. 
But our bright wood-fires enabled our little household to laugh 
at the freaks of Boreas. I see now no such fires as blazed in 
the old fire-place, with its huge back-logs, and stiff-backed settles. 
What sofa ever bore up more merry boys and girls, than those 
who sat, during the long winter evenings, on that homely settle ? 
We kept the fire till morning, by covering brands with ashes ; 
but sometimes they would wholly burn out, and many a time 
have I earned my breakfast by a tour among the neighbors to 
borrow fire. How thankful boys now ought to be for the inven- 
tion of lucifer matches ! 

But my pleasantest recollections are not of the interior of my 
home. There was a shady yard in front of the house, where, 
during the early summer, I used to lie for hours on the green 
grass, and look up to the clouds, wondering at the strange forms 
they took, as I saw them through the branches of the great elm; 
or, if I looked away in the distance, my eye rested on the snowy 
top of Mount Washington, which contrasted pleasantly with the 
hills nearer me, that were dotted with neat farm-houses amid vast 
fields of growing crops. That picture always comes before me 
when I think of Scott’s definition of a picturesque country; one 
‘where Beauty lies smiling in the lap of Terror.” 

Behind the house was a large orchard, where I superintended 
my little plantation of vegetables. At the bottom of the orchard 
alittle brook ran, very madly to be sure in the spring, but gently 
in the summer. Its banks were covered with gigantic forest-trees, 
whose intertwining tops made the channel dark and solemn. 
There, during the hot days of summer, I would lie on the bank, 
watching lazily the water rippling over the moss-covered stones, 
which peered above its surface, or listening to the noisy whirl- 
ings of the tiny water-wheel my father had made me. My 
favorite place of resort was the side of a spring, just on the edge 
of the brook, in which a glittering little trout lived, and always 
eluded my touch. I remember with what childish glee and won- 
der I saw the silvery bubbles rise, as I plunged my little tin pail 
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into the spring. I have played with other bubbles since, but 
with an anxiety which overshadowed all gladness. 

At the foot of the hill, my brook ran into a little river, whose 
stream was just strong enough to turn the great wheels of a saw- 
mill and grist-mill. The saw-mill was very attractive to me; 
and I never grew tired of seeing its steady working, and listening 
to its hum and clang. A saw-mill is still one of my most prized 
accompaniments of a home in the country. Besides the natural 
charms which please the eye, I always find in it a suggestive pic- 
ture of human life. It tells me that slow and persevering effort 
will pierce the toughest and knottiest obstacles, and bring the 
roughest and clumsiest materials into a smooth and plastic form; 
it tells me also that man’s will has the mastery of his circum- 
stances, and can adjust the machinery of action so as to mould his 
character into any shape. It suggests to me the intimate con- 
nection of culture and the useful arts; for the saw-mill is the 
universal companion and servant of civilization. Certainly, if I 
were a poet, I would write an “‘ ode to a saw-mill.” 

But I am lingering too long on these recollections of my early 
home. Before my life had numbered many years, we moved 
away from the hills to a large village, in a broad, monotonous 
plain; and I have seen the old place but once since. Although 
only a few years had passed since I had last been there, civilized 
Goths and Vandals had found time to do a most desolating work. 
The old house had shaken off its antiquity, and looked new and 
glossy in the sunshine. Ugly stumps were the only remnant of 
the trees by the brook. An impertinent dam had stopped the 
rippling of the water, and a pond had filled up my beautiful 
spring. The din and oil of a factory had destroyed the quietness 
and fragrance of my old haunts. Nothing is left of my child- 
hood’s home but its undying influences. They are beyond the 
reach of capitalists. 


MY FATHER. 


If I owe much to the picturesque scenery amid which my boy- 
hood was passed, I owe still more to the graces and excellences of 
my father’s character. Indeed, he taught me to recognize the 
beauty and sublimity of nature’s handiwork, and to trace, in 
the adaptation of cloud and mountain and river and forest to 
the gratification of the eye, the goodness and power of the Father 
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of all. Very many years have gone since his visible presence 
passed from my sight, and I have lived through hardening expe- 
riences; but the glance of his benignant eye, his affectionate smile, 
his soft voice, the gentle pressure of his hand, are still ever pres- 
ent realities tome. I cannot portray the worth of his character 
as I would. I dare not trust myself, even after so many years, 
in attempting to proclaim to others the recollections which are my 
most sacred inheritance. There are traits of his nobleness which 
must be for ever shut up within the inmost heart of his son. 
From my earliest childhood, my intercourse with him partook 
more of the familiar love of a friend, than of the distant reverence 
of ason. The chief reason of this was, that he never. lost the 
freshness and simplicity of childhood from his own character ; so 
that he entered with interest into all my boyish sports and toils, 
and heartily sympathized with my petty joys and sorrows. He 
found it to be his happiness, as well as believed it to be his duty, 
to win the love and confidence of his children. Harshness of 
voice, and coldness of manner, formed no part of his means of 
discipline. He knew the quickness of a child’s sensibility, and 
the ardor of its affection. He felt that the griefs of children are 
harder to bear, and need more sympathy and forbearance, than 
those of men and women. His own affections were strong and 
quick, and his sensitiveness peculiarly susceptible to pain. He 
disliked the bustle and publicity of his professional business, and, 
though eminently successful in it, escaped its calls whenever he 
could, to enjoy the quiet of his family. Yet, in spite of his self- 
distrust, and love of domestic happiness, he always sprang readily 
to engage any antagonist, and to encounter any obloquy, whenever 
the cause of virtue and religion was assailed. How often have I 
listened with filial pride to his eloquent denunciations of vice and 
its supporters, though he knew, that, in the community in which 
he lived, such words must provoke the bitterest enmity. Calm 
and gentle in all other discussions, he was severe in his reproba- 
tion of all wrongs and oppression. His fiery zeal in the cause of 
humanity could make no compromises, though every word was 
tempered with Christian charity. He was a man of very wide 
information and most liberal culture. His singular modesty and 
gentleness, combined with rare mental endowments compelled all 
who knew him well to love and admire him. Many an evening 
have I sat on his knee, and looked about at the company whom 
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he was unconsciously charming with his thoughtful and eloquent 
words. He scrupled not, whenever the avowal was called for, to 
acknowledge his Christian hopes and trust and obligations; and 
in his daily life he endeavored to walk worthy of his vocation. 

He not only sympathized with his children in their childish- 
ness, but he recognized their claims to be considered rational 
beings. As soon as they grew out of infancy, he made them his 
companions, and talked to them of his affairs, and received their 
confidence in return. If he erred in his treatment of them, he 
did not hesitate to acknowledge his error when he discovered it. 
He once punished a young child for an offence, in spite of the 
child’s protestations of innocence, because he believed he had indis- 
putable evidence of his guilt. A week afterwards he discovered 
his error, — and his scalding tears of sorrow are burning that 
child’s brow to-day. He never wounded my pride by public re- 
buke: he was never heard “ preaching down his daughter’s heart 
with a little horde of maxims;”’ and so his dearest friends were 
in his own family, where surely God meant man’s friends to be. 

He was a man of the broadest charity. I remember a signal 
proof of this. During a political campaign, a large convention of 
the party to which my father was opposed, met in our village to 
be addressed by eminent men of that party. Knowing my 
father’s political views, out of deference to him I did not go. At 
night, in reply to a question of his, I told him why I had not 
gone. Never shall I forget his reply: ‘‘ My son, never, while 
you live, hesitate to investigate opinions, either in politics or in 
religion, at variance with mine; or to adopt them if you believe 
them true.”’ In after-years, when I was led to adopt opinions 
opposed to his both in politics and religion, these words were my 
constant witness that I still had his approval and love. 

In the society of such a father, the first fourteen years of my 
life were passed. His office was my only school-room, and he 
was my only teacher. I was his companion in all his walks and 
rides. He was my only friend. Life was made up of his society. 
Said I not truly that I owe every thing to him? 

Then, without warning, in the midst of my happiness, my 
heart was crushed, and I was left alone, —an orphan. None but 
those who have felt the bitterness of the same bereavement can 
comprehend the agony of my desolation. I will not attempt to 
describe it. Life was for months a blank, and years elapsed before 
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my sorrow was wholly calmed. Indeed, I had long been a man 
in age before I could visit the village where we had lived, without 
a renewed sense of loneliness. In the wildness of my grief, I 
prayed that I, too, might be taken; but in mercy my petition was 
not granted, and at length I learned to refer this sorrow to Him 
‘who doeth all things well,” and to believe trustingly that my 
father’s presence continually encompassed me, to encourage and 
restrain me. All through my youth I felt his eye upon me, and 
saw his smile of approbation, or his frown of displeasure. I have 
realized the notion of the ancients, —I have had, and still have, 
a guardian angel. No hours of solitude have been lonely, because 
of his felt companionship. No friendship has been so absorbing 
as to dethrone him from the first place in my affection. Father! 
how can thy son recount the sum of his debt to thee ! 


MY SCHOOLMATES. 


A few months after my father’s death, I began to renew my 
studies, preparatory for entrance to college. Of school life I 
had previously known nothing, as I had had no teacher but my 
father. I had no schoolmates, no young friends; and my social 
instincts were very imperfectly developed. Therefore, when I 


went to A Academy, I had no anticipation of forming friend- 
ships, but only hoped to be such a scholar as my father would 
have wished me to be; and so, at first, I shrunk from the society 
of my mates, and walked and studied alone. But I was soon 
drawn out from my seclusion, by the kind offices of an elder 
classmate, into a freer intercourse with the other students, till 
finally my friendships exerted the most indelible influence which 
I felt at A——. Next to my father, I owe much of my hap- 
piness and character to my school friends. Many of them 
went with me to college, and so were endeared to me by a 
double tie. Our class was large, and of course with many I 
had no sympathy. Their faces and names have passed from 
my memory. But a few made too deep an impression upon me 
ever to be forgotten. Those of them who are living are old 
men now; but I see distinctly the smooth and merry counte- 
nances that bent over the classics with mine so long ago. I am 
a boy once more when I think of them. 

The most remarkable of my classmates was Charles Lothrop. 
The structure of his mind was delicate, almost to effeminacy; yet 
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I have never seen his equal in sternness and firmness in matters 
of duty. His scholarship was elegant and versatile, rather than 
accurate and precise. He grasped the beauty of a classical senti- 
ment, rather than the peculiarities of the language which embodied 
it. His whole soul was quick to catch impressions of beauty from 
every source. He had culled English literature of its choicest 
specimens, and a cultivated taste enabled him to find joys in the 
works of nature and of art. His bearing to all was courteous 
and frank, and to his intimate friends affectionate and confiding. 
He had the rare faculty of knowing when and how to advise and 
rebuke, and he never faltered in the discharge of that most dis- 
agreeable part of a friend’s duty. His voice and example were 
ever on the side of virtue and religion; but he was not obtrusive 
or wrangling in the expression of his sentiments. The purity 
and sincerity of his religious life was never questioned by the most 
reckless among us. Ribaldry and undue levity were always 
hushed at his approaches, as at the entrance of an angel. All 
loved him ; and even the worst of our schoolmates in his presence 
paid his virtue the tribute of a seeming morality. Many a man 
owes his first Christian impressions to the silent pleading of his 
uprightness and gentleness. Conscientious, ardent, affectionate, 
sensitive, he was doomed to suffer a great deal in his walks among 
men. In his early manhood, two heavy afflictions befell him, and 
made his heart desolate; while they, at the same time, deprived 
hims of the profession he loved intensely. His suffering was 
fearful, but at last he recovered from the load that had bent him, 
and no murmur ever came from his lips through the whole; but 
the body showed the wrestling of the mind it encased. He died 
in middle life, seemingly an unsuccessful, disappointed man; but 
in reality nobly successful. He had finished the work given him 
to do, by showing to those about him a Christian triumphant over 
suffering. He has drawn many after him. 

Henry Thompson was a chum of Lothrop, but in almost every 
respect his opposite. Thompson’s mind was logical rather than 
rhetorical, strong rather than elegant. Taste for the fine arts he 
had none. His social instincts were very weak, and his books 
were his only intimate companions. His power of continuous 
application was wonderful: he allowed no enticements to allure 
him from his studies. Whatever he attempted to investigate, he 
made himself thoroughly master of. Fourteen hours of each day, 
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during his academical and collegiate course, he devoted to hard 
study. No other boy could have endured such labor for a month. 
He was the first scholar everywhere, and in all companies evinced 
his commanding intellect. His character was pure and amiable ; 
but he was a book-worm, and his earnest life was cut off in its 
prime. At the early age of thirty, he held the first position at 
the bar in his native state, admired by all for his massive learning, 
and subtle logic, and persuasive eloquence. But then nature 
vindicated the majesty of her violated laws, and he atoned for his 
disregard to her physical requirements by an untimely death. 

Another of my most intimate friends was Melville Prescott, a 
mild, gentle being, full of affection, and too sincere and simple to 
suspect any one of sinister motives. How we laughed at him for 
his blunders! He was sadly lacking in practical talent; but he 
possessed a fine poetic genius, and a deep religious sensibility. 
He became a minister, and walked through the world unknown 
but by few, and knowing but few. His sermons were character- 
ized by chasteness and beauty of style, and by depth of religious 
faith. But his large soul was not appreciated by his parish; and 
he lived to middle age, and then died with the reputation of being 
a kind, simple man, but not an interesting preacher. But I knew 
his sterling worth, and the world shall some day know it; for his 
papers are in my hands. Men shall see the surpassing brilliancy 
of the gem they have almost despised. 

Ogden Howard, when I first knew him, was a graceful, hand- 
some boy of fourteen. His mind was elastic and quick; his 
recitations were perfect; his deportment was correct; and he won 
all hearts by the generosity, frankness, and manliness of his cha- 
racter. An illustrious life was predicted of him; for he had, 
apparently, all needed qualifications for success. Our first sum- 
mer together was one of uninterrupted happiness. But he was 
easily influenced: his social relations could mould his character ; 
and in an evil hour he became attached to a brilliant but fiendish 
student, who led him into haunts of dissipation, till his purity was 
lost for ever. He became aware of his danger when too late, and 
strove in vain to escape the toils of the tempter. ‘It is easy to 
see the right,” he said to me once; ‘‘but I cannot do right.” 
He was expelled from college. For years I lost sight of him. 
Several years ago, a dying prisoner at the jail sent for me: it was 
my old friend Howard. His beauty was exchanged for the bloated 
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ugliness of the drunkard ; his fine mind was choked by the miasma 
of vice, in which he had lived. With his old frankness he told me 
the story of his life, —a story that would frighten every erring 
young man back to virtue; but I cannot tell it now. At the end 
of six weeks he died, a repentant, and, I trust, a forgiven prodigal. 
Would that his agonized voice could reach the ear of every 
young man, who means to go but a few steps in the path of sin, 
as he bewailed his lost years, which had carried into eternity only 
a record of condemnation ! 

But I am extending these reminiscences too far. Yet it is 
pleasant to turn to the happiness of early youth, when weary of 
the hot strife of manhood. Who cannot say, with the poet, 


“Oh, what a world of beauty fades away 
With the winged hours of youth !” 


JESUS DEFENDING HIMSELF BEFORE THE SANHEDRIM. 


Joun v. 16—47. 


THERE are few passages in the Gospel more worthy of study than 
our Saviour’s vindication of his claim to the Messiah’s office, when 
accused of breaking the sabbath. He had cured an impotent 
man; and, in obedience to Christ’s direction, the cured bore home 
his pallet or mat on the sabbath. Although there was a differ- 
ence of opinion among the Rabbins concerning what might and 
what might not be done according to the fourth commandment, 
yet there was no difference of opinion on this point, namely, that 
a prophet had a right to direct what should and what should not 
be done on the sabbath. The restored one’s reply, therefore, was 
thought by himself to be a sufficient excuse for his apparently 
unlawful act. Not so, however, thought the leading Jews. For 
when, some days after, the man upon whom the signal miracle 
had been wrought went, in the gratitude of his heart, to the San- 
hedrim, and declared that it was Jesus who had cured him, they 
immediately took measures to arraign before them the sabbath- 
breaker. 

Our Lord’s first answer was that he had only imitated God’s 
beneficence. ‘‘ Notwithstanding what Moses says of God’s resting 
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from creation on the sabbath, you Jews know well that the ever- 
gracious One is unceasing in his acts of goodness. Like him, I 
have sought to do good.” But in this plea Jesus had reverently 
called God his Father. Hence a new accusation. ‘‘ We do not 
admit that you are the Messiah; and, if we did, we cannot think 
that the Messiah would arrogate to himself the power of God, and 
of his own authority work on the sabbath.” Our Saviour at 
once replies to this misconception: ‘‘The Son has no power of 
himself: he only imitates his Father, doing what he sees the 
Father do in obedience to his will. For the Father loveth the 
Son, and showeth him all that he himself is doing on the sabbath 
and on other days, and will show him yet more to excite your 
admiration. There is an intimate fellowship between the two con- 
genial minds. The Father has no concealment, and the Son seeks 
only to copy the Father, who not only encourages this, but is 
preparing his Son to do more wonderful deeds than he has thus 
far been permitted to achieve. Among them are the following: 

** As you believe that the Messiah will restore life and judge 
the world, so the Father hath empowered the Son to give life to 
whomsoever he would. 

“ Again, the Father judgeth no one: he hath delegated judg- 
ment tothe Son. So that all should honor the Son as the repre- 
sentative of his Father. He who honoreth not the Son, honoreth 
not him who commissioned him, the Father. In truth, I say to 
you, he who gives heed to my teaching, and believes Him who sent 
me, obtains eternal happiness, and, without condemnation, passes 
from death to life. Indeed, I declare to you that the time is 
coming, and is now, when the dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and they who give heed shall live. or as the 
Father hath the life-giving power in himself, so hath he conferred 
his power upon the Son; and hath given him authority to act as 
judge, because he is the Messiah. 

“Be not astonished at this declaration. The time is coming, 
in which all who are in their graves shall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth; — they who have done good unto the resurrection of 
life; they who have done evil unto the resurrection of condem- 
nation. 

“T can do nothing of myself. As I am taught, I decide; and 
my decision is just, because I seek not my own will, but the will 
of Him who sent me. 
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“Tf I am giving testimony respecting myself, is not my testi- 
mony true? ‘There is another who testifieth for me, and I know 
that the testimony he giveth of me is true. You sent to John, 
and he testified the truth. Not that I expect human commen- 
dation, but that you may apply it to yourselves do I refer to 
John’s testimony. He was a burning and a shining light; and 
for a while you were willing to partake and enjoy his light. I 
have a stronger evidence than John: the works which the Father 
gave me that I should perform them, these very works which I 
am doing, are a sufficient proof that the Father hath sent me. 
The Father, too, who sent me, has testified for me. Ye have 
never heard his voice nor seen his form; yet the testimony was 
sufficiently direct. But ye have not retained his instructions ; for 
ye have no faith in his Messenger. You read the Scriptures, 
because you hope by them to obtain eternal life; and these very 
books testify of me. Yet you are not willing to come to me for 
this life. I complain not of your neglect; for I aspire not after 
honor, but your happiness. But I know you, that love to God 
is not in you. I have come with authority from my Father, and 
you receive me not; if another should come with no authority but 
his own, you would receive him. How can ye have faith in me, 
when you are seeking for distinction among yourselves, and strive 
not for that which is from God alone ? 

“Think not that I shall accuse you before the Father. There 
is another to accuse you, — Moses, in whom you trust. For, if 
you have faith in Moses, you have faith in me; for he wrote con- 
cerning me. If ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe 
my words ?”’ 

This defence of our Lord is remarkable on many accounts. 
The chief men of his nation had an opportunity, presented by the 
miracle and by their own evil charges, of knowing the character 
of Jesus, of becoming acquainted with his intentions and claims. 
They heard, in the early part of his ministry, this excellent plea 
of his, which teaches the leading doctrines of his religion: Christ 
the sent; God the sender; Christ the power of God, the Son 
coming from the Father of lights; and, in addition, the great 
doctrine of rewards and punishments in a life to come. 

How mildly, yet how unequivocally, does he rebut the charge 
of making himself equal with God! How decidedly does he 
answer the accusation against him, and show why he worked 
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beneficently on the sabbath; why, too, he claimed the title of 
Son! How plainly does he intimate the mighty sway which 
Christianity was to exert over the world! It was to be the life 
of men, to reanimate their moral powers, and excite them to 
works of improvement which should never end. 

Our Saviour shows how intimate a knowledge of God can be 
acquired by obedience to him. How well Jesus knew his Father’s 
will! how well he understood his purposes! As a beloved son 
studies his father’s wishes, and receives continued increase of 
knowledge and respect by a free, unrestrained intercourse, so as 
to be able to determine what his father desires ; so did Jesus study 
the will of God. 

He, the undefiled, who on another occasion could say, ‘‘ Who 
convicteth me of sin?’’ could have fearlessly proclaimed himself 
his own witness. His blameless life ought to have been testimony 
sufficient to have repelled the charge. But our Lord had other 
evidence. His Father, the true witness; or, what might have 
more weight with the sensual, John’s testimony, to whom this 
very Sanhedrim had sent; the Old Testament, which the Jews 
prized, but did not obey; and, in addition, miracles, which no 
unprejudiced person could see and study without being con- 
vinced. 

Why did not the Jews believe? Because they had not done 
the will of God, nor studied the Scriptures practically. They 
could tell when the sabbath was broken, when a leprous man 
appeared; but they knew not a good man nora penitent. God 
was not received in them ; the true spirit had fled, and they had 
fled from the true. How important, then, to use aright the 
spiritual advantages we have! ‘The physical, the material, may 
exclude the divine. How dangerous to neglect God’s choicest 
gifts! We know not how dangerous. It has caused weak men 
to sit in judgment upon the Christ. It may compel us to leave 
this world without our Saviour’s spirit; to go into a state where 
his laws prevail, and be utterly ignorant of them and unable by 
our education to adopt them; to go away from earth, stripped of 
every object of affection, and be a stranger, a stranger to Christ 
and to God; to go and find no Bible there, go poor and blind and 
naked, when we might have come clothed in righteousness, and 
received life and light and hope and peace and joy. 


Christ desires no followers for his own sake. He never did. 
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He was pure, his heart knew no guile, and he could speak out 
the truth. He had an answer for every man, because he knew 
the truth. He feared no man, because he loved all, and never 
deceived or wronged by word or thought. 

To read this divine plea, which our Lord makes, aright, and to 
see all its beauties, one should bring before him a Galilean peasant, 
on a visit to the capital; a man who, it is said, had turned water 
into wine at Cana, cured some sick in that region, and had, on a 
former visit to Jerusalem, driven out the brokers from the temple, 
and now had sent home, immediately restored, a man who had 
been thirty-eight years infirm. The cure is bruited; the people 
wonder; the chief men complain, and say this ought not to have 
been done on the sabbath. After some days, they accuse him 
who healed without money and without price, of violating the 
law. He stands before the Seventy in all the majesty of inno- 
cence. First he declares his dependence on God, his love for 
him, a love which begets an intimate acquaintance with God, 
a love which forbids the thought of doing any thing dis- 
pleasing. ‘This love wrought the miracle, and it will enable 
me,” says the speaker, “to show yet more wonderful works. 
For I declare that men will henceforth be judged by my teach- 
ings. They will be pronounced good or bad, happy or miserable, 
as they have hearkened to me. The Father has commissioned 
me, and I proclaim that life and death are in my hands. True, 
this power is given; but it is with me. In proof, I might appeal 
to my life, to God who is with me. For your conviction I cite 
John, whom you were at first willing to receive; my miracles, 
which cannot be disproved; and your sacred books, the spirit of 
which would guide you to understand my spirit. These you 
have not read properly ; for you have not love to God, and there- 
fore understand not me. How can you believe me, if you seek 
only estimation among one another, and fear men’s displeasure 
more than divine vengeance? I wish not to accuse you. I need 
not. Your lawgiver, your boast, he is your accuser. Had you 
followed him, you would have followed me.”’ 

What lessons does this address teach! May not the New 
Testament be our accuser? Let us so live that neither Moses 
nor Paul may rise up to condemn us! May our Saviour not say, 
“Ye called me Master and Lord; verily I know you not!” 

W. A. W. 
VOL. IX. 28* 





CASE OF REY. DR. KING. 


Tuts devoted missionary in Greece, whose imprisonment at Athens 
is looked upon by our people generally with such amazing indiffer- 
ence, demands sympathy, if not ‘‘intervention.” Having been 
at his house repeatedly in Athens, and knowing something from 
observation of the difficulties he had to encounter, I feel con- 
strained to say something in explanation. I am sure he does not 
need a word of defence. If our Government have any regard to 
its name abroad, if it desire to be respected in Europe, if it pre- 
tend in future to watch over the well-being of its citizens on foreign 
shores, it must not permit the sentence against Dr. King to be 
executed ; it must insist upon his release and restoration ; it must 
require that our flag, which once rendered generous service to this 
fickle people, shall now shelter our own citizens in the quiet 
discharge of their proper vocations. 

Dr. King, a self-educated and thoroughly taught scholar, has 
been for a long time holding the only Protestant service in the 
Greek language at the growing and beautiful capital of Greece. 
It is the only religious exercise on the Lord’s day, in their native 
tongue, among that greatly tempted population, calculated to hold 
any sway over their passions, elevate their minds, or renew their 
lives. Dr. Hill’s Church is attended by but few, has no Greek 
exercises at all, and seemed to us doing as little good as 
possible, where the opportunity was so abundant, and the need 
so pressing. During all the week, but one discourse is com- 
monly given, and that precisely the same as is heard ordinarily 
in Episcopal Churches through our own land, and not at all 
addressed to the “peculiar people” among whom its lulling 
sounds fall unobserved. Dr. King’s appeared to us the only 
Sunday service which stood as a mediator between the dying and 
the dead, — between the professedly skeptical youth of Athens 
and the hopelessly effete Greek-Catholic Church. Other than 
this, there are abundance of churches in Athens, where a mono- 
tonous mummery is performed by the priest and choristers, almost 
without the presence of any congregation: the numbers, which I 
counted as worshippers on a very bright day, did not in any case 
exceed twenty persons, and those chiefly children. Out of doors, 
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the Athenian sabbath seemed to be divided between the auctions 
in the morning, and a general promenade and parade in the after- 
noon. I never visited a community nominally Christian whose 
Christianity seemed so thoroughly exploded: the clothes were 
indeed left, and one might sorrow that those were not gone too; 
but they only stood up, like some country scarecrow, for the 
amusement of idle children. 

And here Dr. King has been laboring nearly all his life, per- 
haps not in any great charity to this mortified corpse of a Christian 
church, with no mincing sounds such as tickle effeminate ears, 
but with the intrepidity of Christian truth and the energy of true 
American heart. He has, no doubt, faults of character; he is not 
very gentle to heretics; the old Puritan spirit beats high in his 
brave breast ; the threats of a mummified clergy, the displeasure 
of the most contemptible of living kings, weigh not a feather with 
him ; he has dared to speak the truth right out of a church not 
only allied to the Government, but dictating its measures, itself 
the secret whisper of despotic Russia. This has brought upon 
him public outrage during his Lord’s day service, then imprison- 
ment among the common criminals of a country swarming with 
thieves and murderers, and finally the severest sentence which 
the Areopagus dared to inflict. 

And this sentence, according to all the accounts we can obtain, 
shamefully rendered, under the dictation of a mob inflamed by 
the vindictive priesthood, who would have demanded the mission- 
ary’s blood had he not claimed that he was an American citizen ; 
and in notorious violation of the safeguard promised by our national 
flag, which was floating over Dr. King’s house while his worship 
in his own parlor was broken up, and which is now the only 
defence of his interesting family. 

No doubt a time-serving, conservative temper can discover 
errors in Dr. King’s course: perhaps he ought to have fled from 
the deck of this crippled ship, and left Greece to sink without 
even a cry for her to God; but we do not think his supporters at 
home, we do not believe that our people at large, would approve 
such un-apostolic, un-American cowardice. It remains to be 
seen whether our Government will sanction his unjust sentence of 
banishment by its silence; whether it will not even pretend to 
shield its only Representative and Consular Agent at Athens ; 
whether its strong fleet shall quietly float at its not-distant 
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anchorage, and this timid king and his farcical administration of 
justice, and this worse than useless church, exult in the merci- 
less doom of a not unworthy successor to the primitive apostles. 
We are sure, that, if the press will bring the matter fully before 
the people, there will be only one decision, — that, cost what it 
may, the feeblest power on the Mediterranean shall not insult us 
in this way. Our well-disposed citizens must be shielded in preach- 
ing just as much as in any other talking within their own private 
walls. The name of American will guarantee a fair trial and 
honest justice wherever it is assailed, by whatever parties, for 
whatever secret end. F. W. H. 


HOLY TIME IN THE COUNTRY. 


A SABBATH in the country, a summer sabbath,—to one who 
has enjoyed its holy pleasures, there is music in the very words. 
The repose which, through the busy days of the week, when men 
are expected to be active, may perhaps be thought too nearly to 
approach stagnation, is so beautifully in unison with the spirit: of 
this day, that it is as if the place were made expressly for the 
sabbath, and those who dwell in it were more inexcusable than 
others, if they do not keep the day holy “in spirit and in truth.” 
With the gathering shades of Saturday evening a more than usual 
calm settles on the streets and the homes of men. A few years 
since, in at least some parts of the Connecticut River valley, this 
evening was kept as religiously as the sabbath itself, and, indeed, 
was regarded as the commencement of holy time. This primitive 
custom has been in some measure lost; but it still retains its place 
in many homes, and is a beautiful preparation for the sacred 
duties of the following day. The sabbath—what a blessed 
rest! In its serene air we seem to stand on some eminence, 
raised in a measure above the cares and tumults of the week; 
for even a quiet country life has its cares and its strife, with cir- 
cumstances without and temptations within. On this dividing line 
between the week which has joined the eternal past on the one 
hand, and on the other that which comes to meet us in the future, 
dim and shadowy and in fact unseen, we are permitted to stand 
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for a time, and learn a solemn lesson from the successes and 
failures of the past, and gather up new strength to meet the 
unknown events of the future. 

With what a quiet influence comes the sabbath, when, scarcely 
yet awakened to conscious life, in the hush of the morning, we 
know that it is the Lord’s day! Its few active duties despatched, 
how sweet to join the family circle in reading some religious book ; 
or, stealing away to the stillest nook of the quiet house, to find 
our devotions quickened by the holy thoughts of others, to hold 
communion with our own souls, or to converse with that sweet 
mother Nature, who ‘never did betray the heart that loved her”’ ! 
Eloquently does she speak to us of Him who made her so fair, 
winning us, by all her varied forms of beauty, grace, and majesty, 
to give him our hearts. 

How surpassingly lovely is she in a day like this, when summer, 
after apparently having resigned her throne to autumn, has 
returned again with her balmy southern breezes, and promises to 
bless us with yet a few more smiles before she leaves us for the 
season! The foliage is still green and heavy on the graceful 
branches of the elm, and the compact and dense form of the maple. 
It is perhaps rather in imagination than in actual perception that 
the trees wear the ‘‘matron grace” of autumn. The beauty of 
the landscape is hardly dimmed; but the heart clings to these 
embowering shades with a deeper tenderness, from the certainty 
that they must soon be exchanged for leafless boughs. Yet a 
little while, and this sweet south wind, which comes like a bene- 
diction to us now, will give place to the keen, frosty air of autumn; 
and the leaves, after a brief but glorious hectic, will return to their 
mother-earth, and be covered with the snowy pall of winter. 
Already the crickets send forth a premonitory note. The golden 
rod has for weeks waved its yellow plumage in the breeze; and 
the song of the robin, so rapturous in the spring and early sum- 
mer, has sunk into a low, short trill, in unison with the chastened 
character of the season. “ 

The day has been unusually varied with the simple rites of our 
religion; the communion, baptism, and the burial of the dead. 
While I write, the solemn tolling of the bell announces that 
another form is to be laid to rest in the burial-field, so rich in 
these garnered treasures. Only a short time since, its portals 
opened to receive the form of one who was called away in the midst 
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of youth and loveliness. Fair was she to look upon; her sweet 
face was the light of many eyes, and her pure and lovely charac- 
ter was the joy of many hearts. Life was bright before her; but 
how much brighter must be that higher life to which she has © 
risen through death! Now a young mother has been called to 
resign her first-born, the little child whose brief existence has 
awakened a love deathless as the soul. 

The village-church, the oldest in the village, is not venerable in 
years; but it is rich in holy memories. There have stood and 
ministered for a brief period, some who are no longer visibly 
with us. Being on earth children of heaven, they were soon 
translated, and it is only with the eye of faith that we still behold 
them at our communion. The sacred vessels, too, with which the 
board is spread, speak loudly to the heart of many a “‘saint in 
glory now,”’ once “‘ fed and feasted here.’’ One bears date 1728 ; 
and it is solemn and inspiring to think of the long line of worthies 
whose hands have received this ‘‘ cup of blessing,” and whose lips 
have drawn from it the waters of life. Then the soul asks itself 
solemnly, Shall we all, who are assembled now, ever meet again 
around this earthly table of our Lord’? — and breathes a fervent 
prayer that we may at length gather in that upper temple where 
the benignant face of the Saviour shall beam on us for ever. 

In beautiful harmony with this hour of our communion to-day, 
was the touching rite of baptism. Little children were brought, 
as of old, to Jesus; and no one forbade them. Who could look 
on the sweet infant, without feeling that “‘ of such is the kingdom 
of heaven”? Or who could fail of joining in the petition, that 
those on whom these precious immortal beings have been bestowed 
might “bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord’? ? 

So passes the summer sabbath, and its closing hours are 
among its loveliest. Evening is drawing near. The holy moon 
will look down on a scene fair enough to be an Eden of the 
imagination. If the day has been spent aright, a deep peace has 
settled on the soul, a peace in which are the elements of strength. 
The busy week will put it to the proof, whether, from the moun- 
tain solitude of the sabbath, we have returned to the haunts of 
men, as Jesus did, strengthened by true communion with the 
Father. M. W. 








PHYSICAL ENDURANCE. 


Ir is a great lesson to learn to endure physical suffering heroically. 
I verily believe many of our bodily ills are materially aggravated 
by the effort we make to groan under them. The truth is, we 
train ourselves to be subjugated by disease. The pity of our 
friends, the plaintive tones of affectionate interest, all help us on 
in this matter of thinking exclusively of ourselves ; whereas, he 
is our truest friend who abstracts our attention, makes us think 
lightly of our pain, or bear it with that manly fortitude which 
convinces us, that, by an effort of our will, we may often deaden 
our sense of it. 

“¢ But,” says the sufferer, ‘‘ how can I become, for a moment, 
insensible to this bodily suffering? Racked with pain in every 
joint, famished for a cooling draught, the prey of long debility, 
shut out from the sunshine of the world, and passing long days 
and dreary nights in my solitary chamber, how can J but brood 
over my unfortunate discipline ?”’ 

Let us examine your position, my friend. Are your pains 
never alleviated? The severest to endure, remember, are the 
soonest to quit their hold. One thing is certain: they either 
leave us, or we leave them; so, then, we suppose there are miti- 
gating circumstances which may essentially aid you. That fever, 
too, has its “‘turns’’ of fiercely raging: in many cases, we can 
so control the current of our thoughts, that the strength of the 
disease is materially arrested. As to conscious debility, it has a 
great deal to do with the force of the will. I know it is not all 
the effect of imagination; terrible inroads are made by sickness 
upon our vital powers, awful havoc in our nervous system, over 
which scarcely the profoundest medical skill can effect little; but 
these are rare exceptions, that need not be prolonged after we 
gain access to the refreshing breezes and the cheerful light of 
friendly intercourse. 

I think our medical advisers sometimes err in this matter of 
entire seclusion in a sick chamber, especially if the disease be only 
of a morbid character. Nature is assisted by a smile, and we fancy 
ourselves all the better for the hearing of a piece of pleasant infor- 
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mation. We all know that the daily items of the morning jour- 
nal will sometimes so possess our minds, that the effect is much 
more apparent than any tonic we have had prescribed. 

But to my subjcet,—heroic endurance. It can be done; it 
has been done with the weakest nerves, under the most trying 
circumstances. At this very moment, I have the case of a friend 
in my mind’s eye, who for years has been subjected to the most 
acute pain; yet I never saw her when her cheerfulness had left 
her. Nights of extreme suffering she has been often unexpectedly 
called to endure; but the hope that morning would bring relief, 
or that some new experiment would be tried should the old one 
fail, made her serene; so that to her waiting attendants she would 
suggest topics of conversation, entirely irrelevant to her suffer- 
ings. Being interrogated how this was brought about, — this 
entire captivity of the thoughts, she replied, ‘‘ Only by a severe 
mental training.” ‘‘ First,” said she, ‘‘I looked upon my dis- 
tress as inevitable; then, my own selfishness would prompt me to 
serenity in bearing it, both for myself and my friends about me. 
Again, I thought of privations and sorrows which far exceeded 
my own; and, when my spirits began to droop, I meditated upon 
the great change to which death would introduce me, — my free- 
dom from present infirmity, my unbounded activity, over which 
no weariness would ever come; and so, if my anguish continued, 
the prospect of such a termination filled me with unspeakable 
10 el 
: Ny ow, here we have the great secret of cheerful endurance, in 
that trusting faith “that all will issue well.” In most minds, 
the obstacle to this serenity is a dim, dreaded apprehension, that 
death will come, or may come; and herein lies our sorrow and 
anxiety. Only to a Christian heart can the bearing of physical 
pain be met as above described. Even then, I know, we have much 
to ascribe to different temperaments, and diseases too, which some- 
times prey upon us within more tkan without. But the sick 
chamber is so often filled with groans and disquietude; there is 
so much shrinking from anticipated suffering; we are so prone to 
impatience, that we help on the worst features of the case, and 
shut out all the avenues by which the sunshine of the soul might 
still have quiet aspirations, and a cheerful hope of immortality. 

Can there be any doubt but such fretfulness is a sin? It is 
not sent upon us: we make it ourselves; and I see no reason 
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why, in the eye of Omniscience, it is not just as much evidence of 
a rebellious spirit, as anger, or any other indulged passion. But 
we smooth it over. Our friends gently plaster up our infirmity, 
and ascribe it to the ravages of disease; we indulge more freely 
our wayward feelings, until our nervous system becomes like an 
unstrung instrument, which emits no harmonious sound. Really, 
this behavior in our sick-chambers is a serious matter. We can 
in health so form our conceptions, so train our wills, so subjugate 
our thoughts, that this previous schooling will not be lost upon 
us when called to suffering. As Christians, we are called upon 
to make this preparation. H. 8. E. 


THE CONVENTION AT CINCINNATI. 


THE action and the spirit of the convention of Western Unitarians, 
lately held at Cincinnati, deserve and demand especial notice. 
We do not propose to present the details of its proceedings in the 
present article. It is sufficient to say, that its deliberations 


resulted in the formation of a Western Unitarian Conference, 
which will immediately commence missionary operations, and 
engage in various forms of Christian effort, in the great field of 
the West; and which will hold annual meetings in different cities, 
for the discussion and promotion of noble plans of Christian action. 
The formation of this Conference is, of itself, an era in the his- 
tory of our Western Churches. It organizes, concentrates, and 
must increase their spiritual energy and life. It pledges them to 
high Christian enterprises ; it baptizes them with the missionary 
spirit. How much the Conference may be able to do, time alone 
can determine; but we have great confidence in its future action. 
Its management is entrusted to wise and faithful hands, which will 
not suffer it to become a merely outward organization. In the 
discussions of the Convention, the present President of the Con- 
ference pledged himself that sufficient funds to employ at least 
one missionary should be raised. We do not doubt that the spirit 
which made that pledge will animate all the members of the Con- 
ference, and be responded to by all the Western Churches, accord- 
ing to their-ability. We confess that we cherish very sanguine’ , 
VOL. IX 29 
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expectations. Men who understand the circumstances of particu- 
lar positions, who feel the wants which they undertake to meet, 
and who have already gained the public confidence by their devoted 
labors in that section of the country, will know how to devise 
and direct Western missionary operations. We should like to 
bespeak for them the co-operation and contributions of their 
brethren in other places. They will do what they can for them- 
selves. And the fact of their present organization confirms their 
claim to sympathy and aid. Eastern Churches can now feel 
entire confidence that their gifts will be faithfully and wisely used. 
Our Western brethren have a magnificent, and almost boundless, 
field of labor spread out before them. Let them be cheered and 
sustained in their efforts; and, if they do not accomplish great 
visible results in the speedy multiplication of new churches, they 
will surely infuse a Christian influence into the growing life of 
that vast region, which must help to mould it into nobler forms, 
and must diffuse its blessing through many generations. 

We pass from the action of the Convention to its spirit. Two 
things were especially interesting and especially manifest in its 
discussions. First, the spirit of positive faith, We heard no 
word of mere negations; we heard no expression of a merely in- 
tellectual faith. The temptation to dwell upon errors of opinion, 
rather than the grand truths of faith, which Protestantism itself 
has done something to strengthen, and which is especially power- 
ful with men who are surrounded by an atmosphere of prejudice, 
seemed to have been nobly resisted. There was a prevailing desire 
to know what Christianity is, rather than what it is not; to fa- 
thom its positive doctrines, to receive its glorious life. There 
was a prevailing desire to look up to Jesus himself, rather than 
to speculate concerning his nature and office; and thus receive 
the divine idea, and the divine life of the Lord, in the meekness 
of Christian discipleship. That desire appeared in discussion, 
and sermon, and prayer. It appeared in the proposition to make 
the means of increasing spiritual life in the individual churches 
one of the first objects of inquiry and attention in the action of 
the Conference. Indeed, the Convention itself seemed to have 
been the child of this spirit of positive faith; and it was faithful 
to its parentage. 

Next, as a result of this spirit, the Convention was eminently 

. Unsectarian. The insertion of the word Unitarian, in the desig- 
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nation of the Conference, may possibly give a wrong impression 
of the spirit of our Western brethren. They avow their faith 
without reserve. There may be an honest difference of opinion 
respecting the wisdom of distinctly adopting the name of Unita- 
rian, especially when it is remembered that the word does some- 
thing, perhaps, to misrepresent, and so little to describe, the 
precise views of those who bear it. Still, the distinct adoption of 
that name was the only sectarianism of the meeting. The pur- 
pose was broad, though the name may seem to some to be narrow. 
There was a prevailing desire to press the points of common faith, 
rather than the points of difference ; to diffuse the universal truths 
of Jesus, in joyful co-operation with all believers who are ready 
to extend Christian fellowship to truly Christian labors. There 
was a desire, not to build up the power of a sect, but rather to 
break down sectarianism itself, and extend the reign of a true 
Christian unity. 

There is cause for joy when men meet together to devise plans 
of Christian action, in a spirit which is thus true and broad. 
There is also cause for hope. Such gatherings are among the 
signs of the times. They indicate the presence and the guidance 
of a spirit, which, far beneath the direct movements of men, is 
bearing human thought to a higher faith. Two tendencies may 
be detected in the signs of the present hour. First, there is an 
intense longing to know the spiritual power of religious theories. 
This feeling may be seen in various bodies of Christians. It 
withdraws men’s hearts from their former interest in religious 
controversy; it makes them feel that the soul cannot be fed upon 
denials; it causes the cry for positive life to rise from the bosom 
of all sects, with steadily increasing earnestness and power, — a 
ery that will be heard and answered; for God will not fail to 
give “his Holy Spirit to them that ask him.”’ It is the work of 
Providence. Constantly, in human history, we may see how 
Providence brings new feelings and new tendencies into human 
thought. There are days which mainly seem to be days of denial 
of false theories. Even then, beneath the apparent strife, the 
sweet springs of Christian life are pouring their refreshments into 
the hearts of meek disciples, with an unobstructed flow. The 
tumult of days of controversy is like the tumult of the waves 
beneath the transient storm. Amid their utmost roar, the depths 
of ocean are calm and still. Always, after a little time, the 
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spiritual wants of the soul will make themselves distinctly heard. 
And, while men lament the want of religious life, the Spirit, 
whose comings and goings man cannot trace, bears the mind of 
society itself towards that higher life. The Spirit answers man’s 
scarcely uttered prayers, in its overruling and boundless grace. 
Not unto man, but unto God, be all the glory! Thanks for all 
such leadings of the Divine Spirit, which seem to cheer us now! 
Let them be followed by believing men, like a visible pillar of 
cloud and flame. 

The second tendency which may be seen is a tendency towards 
a broader Christian union. Men will find themselves coming 
together by a spiritual necessity, if they are earnestly seeking a 
religious life as a single and controlling aim. ‘‘ Deep answers 
to deep”? in human nature; and, when men go into the deep 
things of divine truth and life, they must discover that there can 
only be ‘“‘one faith and one baptism.” We begin to see the 
results of that process, as well as to acknowledge the theory. The 
partition-walls are not yet broken down. They may appear to 
stand as firmly and ag frowningly as ever: some of them may 
remain for ages. But an increasing number of minds, in the 
enclosures of differing sects, find themselves approximating each 
other in feeling and in speculation. It is a tendency which will 
not speedily cease, when it is once distinctly manifest in action. 
God does not create it in the human soul, except for the accom- 
plishment of great ends. The individual manifestations of such 
a tendency may seem insignificant. It may be said, that, in deduc- 
ing such conclusions from these manifestations, we are building a 
magnificent temple of hope upon narrow foundations. We do 
not believe it. There are few trivial facts in this vast universe. 
Nothing is insignificant in the movements of this great Providence. 
There is infinite meaning in the sparrow’s fall. The mere bubble 
on the stream indicates the direction in which the current flows. 
These little signs of union, which seem like isolated facts, reveal 
the presence and the course of that breathing of the Spirit, which 
shall come at length like a rushing wind, to bring a Pentecost in 
which men shall be ‘‘ of one heart and one soul.” 

Some men shrink from these tendencies. They do not know 
into what associations, or towdrds what form of faith, they may 
thus be borne. It is no matter where we may be borne, when 
we seek, first, a deeper spiritual life, and a more extended Chris- 
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tian union. We can only be carried nearer to the heart of Jesus, 
and to the heart of our brothers; and, if we shall then find our- 
selves harmonizing with those from whom we have long been 
separated, that result will be a new occasion of thanksgiving. 
When Providence modifies the faith of men, and draws them 
together, there is no opportunity for personal triumphs. Then 
all hearts alike are led to a higher truth than they have recog- 
nized before, and they are filled with humility, instead of selfish 
claims to victory. It is God that builds the purer temple in 
which men are called to worship, in the progress of thought. Man 
may bring the materials together, by noisy action, by warfares 
and strifes; but the Spirit raises the new temple, without the 
sound of axe or hammer, as it purifies human minds and hearts, 
and guides them by its serene and invisible agencies. 

It is man’s only wisdom to observe and obey these leadings of 
Providence, in the tendencies which it impresses upon human 
thought. If the call comes to a more positive faith and a deeper 
spiritual life; if the former divisions of opinion seem to diminish, 
and partially to vanish, as men turn with a single heart towards 
Jesus himself, —let men render thanks for such signs of hope. 
We may trust such omens, and follow wherever they seem to 


lead the way. ‘They are the promise of a brighter faith and a 
better day. 


Gop is bringing good results out of what we sometimes regard 
wholly evil. The great foreign immigration to this country is 
leading to our schools and our homes, established by the patient 
faith of our fathers, the poor and debased of foreign lands, that 
they may be led in his own good time, through the blessings we 
have enjoyed, to a purer light and a higher life. — Ritchie. 


In one of the cities of New England, a noble woman has for 
five years labored to teach economy and useful branches of industry 
to forty families, selected from applicants for charity. Her exer- 
tions have been blessed with entire success. Those families no 
longer have occasion to ask for help. Indeed, they feel far above 
this. Be assured, the greatest want among our poor is knowledge 
and ambition. Ignorance and carelessness are the foster-mothers 
of intemperance and pauperism, — Selected. 

VoL, Ix. 29* 





THE WISDOM OF THE SON OF SIRACH. 
(Continued.) 


Cuoap. X. 25.—XI. 28. — True Honor, JupGMENT, AND SUCCESS. 


To a wise servant freemen must do service, 
And a reasonable man will not murmur thereat. 


Be not too wise to attend to thy business, 

Nor too proud to help thyself when thou art straitened. 
Better to labor at all times 

Than walk about proudly, yet lacking bread. 


My child, by meekness make thy soul glorious, 

And give it honor that becomes its worth. 

Who will justify him that sins against his own soul; 
Or honor him that does himself dishonor? 


The poor gains honor by his understanding ; 
The rich gains honor by his riches. 

But he who in poverty has gained his honors, 
If he gain wealth, how multiplied his praises ! 
While he that, being rich, was still dishonored, 
If he grow poor, how multiplied his scorners ! 


1 The wisdom of the humble raiseth up his head, 
And gives him a seat among the great. 


Praise not a man for his beauty, 
Neither loathe a man for his appearance. 
Small among flying things is the bee, 
Yet her fruit is sweetest of sweets. 


Boast not of the robe which thou wearest, 

Nor exult in the day thou art honored ; 

For wonderful are the works of the Lord, 

And what he will do is hidden from men. — 

Many a tyrant has he set on the ground, 

While one never thought of has taken the crown. 
Many of the mighty hath he brought to deep shame, 
And delivered men in honor into the hands of others. 
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Blame not, before thou hast examined ; 
Understand first, and then rebuke. 

Answer no man before thou hast heard him ; 

And break not in, in the midst of his words. 
Strive not about that which doth not concern thee, 
Nor act as judge in the strife of sinners. 


My child, meddle not with too many things ; 

If thou multiply cares, thou wilt not be guiltless: 
For if thou pursue, thou shalt not overtake ; 

Nor shalt thou escape, if thou fly. 


There are some who make haste with labor and pains, 
And are only the more behind. 


There are some that are slow through need of help, 
Who are weak in strength, and rich in poverty ; 
Yet the eyes of the Lord look with favor on them, 
And he raiseth them from their low estate; 

Yea, he exalteth their heads, 

While many behold and wonder. 


Good things, and things evil, 

Life and also death, 

Poverty as well as riches, 

All are from the Lord. 

The gift of the Lord remaineth with the godly, 
And his kindness to eternity leadeth aright. 


A man may grow rich by hoarding and pinching ; 
But this is his appointed reward. 

He can say, Now have I found rest, 

And now may I eat my good things ; 

Yet knoweth not what time may come 

When he leaves them to others, and dies. 


Stand to thy covenant, and keep to it ; 
And spend thy life at thy work. 

Envy not the state of sinners, 

But trust the Lord, and keep at thy labor; 
For it is easy, in the sight of the Lord, 
Quickly, suddenly, to enrich the poor. 
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22 The blessing of the Lord is the reward of the godly, 
And he can speedily make his blessing bloom. 
23 Say not, What profit to me? 
What present good have I therefrom ? 
24 Nor say, I have enough, 
And how am I to be harmed? 
25 In the day of prosperity, men forget sorrows, 
And, in the day of sorrows, forget their prosperity. 
26 How easy for the Lord, in day of one’s end, 
To reward him according to his ways! 
27 One hour of sorrow drives out the memory of pleasure, 
And at the departure of man is the unveiling of his deeds. 
28 Call no man happy before his departure, 
For by his children we must know the man. 


Cap. XI. 29.—XII. 18. — Warning AGAINST THE CRAFTINESS, INGRATITUDE, AND 
MALIce or Men. 


29 Bring not every man into thy house, 
For many are the plots of the crafty. 

80 As a decoy-partridge in a snare is the heart of the proud, 
Or like the spy lurking for the flock to alight; 

81 For he watches how to turn good into evil, 
And put stains on the very elect. 

$2 From a spark of fire, live coals are multiplied ; 
And a wicked man’s craft leads to bloodshed. 

83 Take heed of an evil worker, planning wickedness, 
Lest he give thee a stain to eternity. 

384 House a strange man, and he will make all unquiet, 
And estrange from thee all that is thine. 

XII. 1 If thou wouldst do good, choose to whom thou wilt do it, 
And thou mayst have thanks for thy kindness. 

2 Do good to the godly, and thou wilt have a return; 

Even if not from him, yet from the Most High. 
No good should come to him who keeps on sinning ; 
Unto him that gives no thanks for kindness, 
Give to the godly, and help not a sinner; 
Do good to the humble, but give not to the godless. 
Hinder his bread rather than give to him; 
Lest by thine aid he get the mastery over thee, 
And thou shalt find a double evil 
For every good that thou hast done him. 
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For even the Most High hateth sinners, 
And to the ungodly awardeth vengeance. 
Give to the good man, and help not a sinner. 


In prosperity, a friend cannot be proved, 

Nor in adversity will a foe remain hidden. 

In his prosperity a man’s foes will grieve, 

And in his adversity even his friend will turn from him. 
Trust not thine enemy, even for ever; 

For as rust unto brass, so wickedness cleaveth to him. 
Even if he be humble, and come bowing before thee, 
Take heed to thyself, and guard well against him: 
Treat him as thou wouldst a polished brass mirror ; 
Once rusted, the polish is lost on it for ever. 

Place him not near thee, 

Lest, overturning thee, he stand in thy place; 

Set him not at thy right hand, 

Lest he strive to take thy seat. 

And at the last thou shalt acknowledge my wisdom, 
And repent of neglecting my words. 

Who will pity the charmer, if a snake bite him? 

Or any that draw near to wild beasts ? 

Nor will one be pitied who deals with a sinner, 

And takes a part in his sins. 

One hour he will stay with thee; 

Yet, if thou fallest, he will not hold to thee. 


With his lips an enemy will be sweet, 

While in his heart he plans how to throw thee in a pit. 
From his eyes an enemy will shed tears, 

Yet, if he find opportunity, not be satisfied, even with blood. 
If evil befall thee, thou shalt find him first at thy side ; 

Yet, pretending to help, he will trip up thy heels: 

He shakes his head, he claps his hands, 

And tattles much, and seems another man. 


Caap. XIII. 1—24.— Br nor Uneguatty Yoxep ToGeTHeErR. 


He that toucheth pitch is defiled therewith, 

And he that is companion with a proud man becomes like him. 
Take up no burden beyond thy strength ; 

Nor keep company with one stronger and richer than thou. 
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What company is a crock for a brazen kettle? 
It shall strike against it, and be crushed. 


A rich man doeth wrong, and threateneth to do more ; 

A poor man is wronged, and must entreat to escape more. 
If thou art of use to him, he useth thee ; 

But, if thou answer not his need, he forsaketh thee. 

If thou hast aught, he will live with thee, 

Yea, make thee bare; but he will take no trouble. 

He hath made use of thee, and will make thee err; 
Though he laugh at thee, yet he will give thee hope ; 

He will say fine things to thee, and ask, What dost thou need? 
And he will make thee ashamed by his feasts, 

Until he shall empty thy stores twice or thrice, 

And at last make sport of thee. 

After this he shall see thee, and pass by thee, 

And shake his head at thee. 


Take heed lest thou be led astray, 

And be humbled through thy love of good cheer. 
If a great man invite thee, draw back modestly, 
And so much the more will he invite thee. 

Press not forward, lest thou be pushed back ; 
Yet stand not so far back as to be forgotten. 
Try not in thy words to make thyself his equal, 
Nor trust to his many speeches ; 

For, by freely talking, he will tempt thee, 

And with smiles draw out thy words. 

Merciless to himself is he that guards not his words, 
And would not avoid affliction and bonds. 
Guard them, and take great care ; 

For thou walkest by the side of thy ruin. 


Every creature loveth its like, 

And every man his neighbor. 

All living things keep with their kind, 

And a man should hold to those like him. 

What company is a wolf for a lamb? 

Such is a sinner with the godly. 

What concord between a hyena and a dog? 

What concord between a rich man and a poor man? 
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The prey of lions is wild asses in the desert; 

Thus the food of the rich is the poor. 

The loathing of the proud is humiliation ; 

So the poor man is loathed by the rich. 

If the rich man totters, his friends hold him up ; 

But a poor man falling is pushed down by his friends. 

If a rich man hath slipped, many will defend him; 

If he say what is not fit to be said, yet they justify him: 
But when the poor man slips, they give him sharp rebukes ; 
He utters wisdom, yet no opportunity is given him. 

The rich man speaks, all else are silent, 

And his speech they extol to the clouds. 

The poor man speaks, and they say, Who is that? 

And, if he should stumble, they bring him down to the ground. 


Riches are good, if they are without sin ; 
But poverty is evil only in the judgment of the godless. 


Correction. — In chap. vi. 30, for “* hyacinthine bonds” read ‘* hyacinthine bands.” 





Curist1an AGE.— One in advanced life must feel the more 
keenly the uncertainties of his stay; must feel how slight is the 
tenure that binds him to those material interests with which he is 
surrounded. Standing, as he does, so near the border-line of his 
mortality, listening ever to the approaching surf, and feeling the 
air and the spray, as they come in from this vast infinitude beyond, 
his mind must be quickened to more heavenly musings, and his 
heart attuned to the divinest praise; and, while the things of 
mortal sense are sliding from his grasp, he must feel the pressure 
of an Infinite arm drawing nearer and nearer to his spirit. As this 
veil of flesh grows thin, through it more brightly the Eternal 
shines. Our past experiences will not be darkened by shadows 
stealing in through the opening of this mystic future; for there 
will come a flood of supernatural light that will disperse all 
shadows, uncover every experience, and thus rally the innumerable 
witnesses of by-gone years. This is the great judgment-season in 
life; and before the tribunal of serious reflection, are arrayed those 
faithful witnesses who will unfold anew those experiences which 
belong even to the earliest period of the heart’s history. — Rev. 
J. F. Brown, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany. — We have received three vo- 
lumes of this series, republished by Gould & Lincoln. Each one 
is full of entertaining and instructive matter, compressed into a 
small compass. The contents are various, and are among the 
best specimens of the “ literature of the Rail.” 

Facts of Intemperance, and their Claims on the Public Action of 
the People. — Rev. William R. Alger has consented to the publi- 
cation of a lecture on this subject, which had been previously 
delivered in many places with most excellent effect. It is a 
thorough handling of the mischief; and a vivid arrangement of 
words and reasons puts a fresh aspect of horror and disgust on an 
old sin. A cordial tribute of gratitude is due to every good man 
who will strike so vigorous a blow at this rooted abomination, — 
the constant gangrene of society, and the fatal intermeddler with 
all our plans of social amelioration. 

The Minister and Parish. — Rev. Alonzo Hill, under this 
title, has published a sermon, relating his parochial experience in 
Worcester, through twenty-five years of prosperous and useful 
labor; and offering many reflections of general interest. An 
involuntary feeling of respect goes out to such a workman, stand- 
ing faithfully a quarter of a century at his.post. And by its his- 
torical and moral value, this discourse adds new strength to Dr. 
Hill’s claims for honor in the churches. 

The Camphene Lamp; or, Touch not, Taste not, Handle not. 
By Mary Hincxtey. Sold by Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — A pleas- 
ant Temperance Story, wherein the burning-fluid and rum help each 
other out of the house, to the manifest gain of all parties. 

The American Journal of Insanity. Published by the New 
York State Lunatic Asylum, Utica. Also, The Opal; a Miscel- 
laneous Journal, edited by the patients in said Asylum. In dif- 
ferent ways, these two publications exhibit the enlightened and 
merciful care exercised in behalf of that disease which so many 
tendencies of the age go to produce, and which the age ought 
to take in charge as a special department of its Christian philan- 
thropy. It is a relief to feel assured that lunacy can never hereaf- 
ter be regarded otherwise than with considerate compassion. And 
there is a melancholy sort of interest in turning over the literary 
diversions of the inmates of a well-conducted Retreat like this at 
Utica. 








